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Mr. William F. Dorflinger informs the writer that the St. Louis Glass 
Works, of Alsace-Lorraine, were the first to make paperweights with colored 
designs, about 1840. About 1867 some of the workmen from those works came 
to the Dorflinger Glass Works, and much colored glass was produced there 
during the following two years. Among the objects made were stoppers for 
cologne bottles, paperweights, seals and other objects. The colored glass was 
drawn from the pot into cane and from the cane the flowers were made on a 
lamp and afterwards pressed or worked into the crystal pieces. 

D. J. Crowley, connected for many years with the Libbey Glass Com- 
pany, of Toledo, Ohio, began work at the New England Glass Factory in 1869, 
and remembers distinctly that millefiori paperweights were made there by a 
glass- worker whose name was John Hopkins. 

Mr. Edward Drummond Libbey, president of the Libbey Glass Company, 
has stated to the writer that when he was a young man in the employ of the 
New England Glass Company, in the fifties or sixties, a large business was 
carried on in the manufacture and sale of glass paperweights until 1874, when 
the manufacture of this variety of glass was discontinued. Many metal moulds 
for making the filigree rods were in use, which included multi-colored designs 
of flowers, stars, scrolls, animals, letters and figures, from which an infinite 
number of combinations could be obtained. 

E. A. B. 



SOME RECENT ACCESSIONS 

A Gilded Wooden Statue of the Italian Renaissance 

By purchase, the Pennsylvania Museum has recently obtained a fine 
wooden statue of a saint, which is now one of the most attractive features of 
the exhibit under the dome at Memorial Hall. It was purchased as a St. 
Francis of Assisi, but while clad in a monk's robe, the fact that the saint carries 
a missal and that he does not wear the knotted cord, which seems an inseparable 
insignum of St. Francis and his order, makes the identity of the personage 
represented doubtful, as there are several saints who are commonly represented 
holding a book, and this is the only truly characteristic feature of our statue. 
There is reason to believe that the head was supplied either with a halo or 
with a mitre, which has disappeared. At least, the sharp edges of the tonsure, 
where the missing head-piece rested, as well as the relative roughness of the top 
surface of the head, invite such a conclusion. 

The entire figure is covered with gold, with the exception of the head and 
hands which probably originally were of flesh color but which have darkened 
with age and probably also with successive painters' attempts at matching the 
darkening surfaces. The left foot has been restored. A band of conventional 
ornamental design edges the robe and is repeated around the pedestal. The 
latter, however, has the appearance of having been touched up, as it is so much 
clearer than that on the statue. 
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The statue, including the 
base, is sixty-six inches in 
height. The base is ten inches 
high by twenty-five long and 
sixteen and a half inches wide. 

Courajod says that in the 
fifteenth century sculpture and 
painting so jostled each other 
that often painting was sculp- 
ture painted and sculpture 
was painting sculptured. The 
coloring of statuary was at 
its height at about this period, 
but continued in general use 
through the early part of the 
sixteenth century, although in 
France, Michel Angelo was 
strongly opposed to it. 

In England, it was Chris- 
topher Wren's disciples who 
began whitewashing churches 
and destroying polychrome 
effects, and after the sixteenth 
century these were considered 
in England in bad taste and 
vulgar. In Italy or Spain, 
however, the polychrome 
statue continued. The gen- 
eral preparation of the wood 
for coloring or gilding for cen- 
turies was the same as that 
taught in the Libro d'Arte of 
the fifteenth century. The 
wood was covered partly or 
in its entirety — especially in 
the draperies — with linen pre- 
pared with a cement made Of 
boiled shreds of parchment or 
even from cheese. Over this 
was applied a layer of fine 

plaster of fairly thick consistency, well smoothed and made still thicker when 
required for modeling of details or raised ornaments. The rest was the work 
of the painter, who often was a great artist. 

Tools were used. Dies in circles, nail-heads, stars and other devices for 
the draperies and other ornaments. Through these at times some special 
artist is identified, as for instance, "The Master of the Tulip," whose name is 
unknown but whose hand is identifiable through this peculiarity of his work. 




Gilded Wooden Statue of Saint 
Italian Renaissance 
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Time has softened the colors, especially when a work is fully gilt, as it is in 
the case of the many Flemish, Spanish and Italian figures like the present 
statue dealt with. For instance, in the St. Stephen's of the South Kensington 
Museum, the entire figure is thickly gilded on a ground of "bole Armenia," 
excepting as in the case of our example, the flesh tints and perhaps the linings 
of draperies, which usually are blue or green. 

Often the edgings and orphreys of vestments, where ours has a conven- 
tional ornament, were decorated with inscriptions running down their length, 
or thick pastes in imitation of brocades, while the gilding was diapered in 
"pointille." 

Francisco Pacheco in his "Arte de la Pintura," 1649, gives long details of 
techniques for poly chroming sculpture, with recipes for colors, varnishes and 
gilding, and a disquisition on the respective merits of highly polished or matt 
effects in gold. 

In Spain, later, lay figures dressed in real draperies came into use. But 
even in this degradation of art the great Spanish painters did not scorn to lend 
their talent to the painting of the face and hands. 

In the Pennsylvania Museum's statue the hands are beautifully carved 
and posed with much artistic delicacy. It is perhaps worthy of note in con- 
nection with its identification, that these hands bear no trace of stigmata which 
usually appear on those of St. Francis — another reason against that attribution 
of the statue. The wood where exposed bears every sign of age — not only is 
it worm-eaten, but in exposed places it is punky. Altogether the specimen is 
one of considerable interest. 

Two Valuable Pieces of Old English Silver 

The Pennsylvania Museum, through the generosity of Mrs. Charles Mor- 
ton Smith, has become the possessor of two remarkably fine pieces of English 
silver dating from the eighteenth century. Mrs. Smith has given them in 
memory of her late husband, Charles Morton Smith, as the family tradition 
concerning them is that they descended unto him from his ancestress, Mrs. 
Thomazine Mickle Fox. One of the pieces is a set of casters— an unusually 
fine specimen of the well-known style — in perfect condition and stamped with 
the initials of the makers, I. M. and I. D., London, 1770. Monograms of the 
original owner, T. M. F., further attest its provenance. 

The other, a chocolate pot, is a superb specimen of heavy silver repousse 
work of rich design in grapevines and birds, bearing a family crest. It is ten 
inches high, and was made by Fras. Crump, London, 1764. Not only are the 
pieces of value as specimens of fine English silversmithery in the eighteenth 
century, but they possess genealogical interest. 

Archibald Mickle, an Irish Quaker, came from Ireland to this country in 
the seventeenth century. In 1686 he married Sarah Watts and went to live 
in New York, where he died in 1706. His son, Samuel Mickle, in 1716 married 
Thomazine Marshall who was a daughter, born in 1692, of James and Rachel 
Marshall, the first named having come over from York, England, with William 
Hudson. 
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Samuel Mickle is on record as a merchant in good standing. He became 
a member of common council in 1730 and held the office until his death in 1747. 
With him there were associated in the seventeen years of his service to the 
city many men whose names were destined to be looked to by us with respect. 
Such were Edward Shippen, George House, John Dilwyn, James Bingham, 
Samuel Powel and Samuel Powel, Jr., John Cadwalader, Andrew Bradford, 
Anthony Morris, Samuel Carpenter, George Mifflin, George Emlen and others. 

His daughter, Thomazine Mickle, who married Joseph Fox, was born in 
1748 and died in 1821. It was from her that the silver came into the possession 
of the late Mr. Charles Morton Smith. Her daughter married George Roberts, 
whose daughter, Mary Roberts (1784-1824), married John J. Smith. Their 
son, George Roberts Smith, and his wife, the dignified old lady whom many of 
the older living generation still remember as Mrs. George Roberts Smith, were 
the parents of the late Mr. Charles Morton Smith, who married Miss Anna 
Ingersoll, the donor of the handsome silver pieces; and of Miss Sallie Roberts 
Smith, whose will was recently published. 

With the death of Mr. Smith and of his sister without issue, this branch 
of the family comes to an end. One cannot too highly commend the spirit in 
which Mrs. Charles Morton Smith, in presenting these objects to the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum, has insured their preservation as a memorial of those who 
have passed away. 

A Remarkable Doll 

At the great F£te organized last spring on the Main Line of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, under the direction of Mrs. William R. Philler, and her Com- 
mittee, a very beautiful doll, dressed by Mrs. Megargee Wright to represent 
"Harriet Lane," who lived at the White House under the presidency of her 
uncle, President Buchanan, was raffled and won by Mrs. T. Charlton Henry. 
Mrs. Henry very generously gave it to the Pennsylvania Museum as an inter- 
esting addition to the already extensive collection of dolls which is on exhibi- 
tion and which is mainly the result of the efforts of Miss Mary E. Sinnott. 

The doll stands thirty inches high. In every detail it represents the 
fashion of the period immediately preceding the Civil War. 

Magnificent Point D'Alencon, Gift of Mrs. Henry P. Borie 

Through the active interest of Mrs. John Harrison, Mrs. Henry P. Borie 
has given the Pennsylvania Museum a superb Point d'Alengon set forming a 
complete "garniture" for a gown. The set consists of three broad flounces, 
measuring twelve yards, and narrower lace of the same rich pattern for the 
trimming of the bodice. This includes a "bertha" and sleeves and minor 
pieces . 

The set is a princely gift. It belonged to the "corbeille de mariage" of a 
young Russian Princess — and is of exceptional richness and beauty, not only 
owing to the splendor of the design but because of the extreme fineness of the 
execution and the evenness throughout the mass of the needlework it represents. 
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Doll. "Harriet Lane" 
Gift of Mrs. Thomas Charlton Henry- 



Mr. and Mrs. Borie happened to be in Paris when the set was thrown 
upon the market, and Mr. Borie purchased it as an offering to his wife. The 
latter now has presented it to the Museum "in memoriam" of him. Indeed, 
it is trulv a Museum piece of rare beauty and value. 

S. Y. S. 
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